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princes. The diet also transacted important business: "here," wrote Thomas
Wykes1, "he began to consider how more beneficially and effectually he
might deal with the evils that oppressed the unhappy country, that the
stubborn violence of the footpads being overcome, the longed-for peace
might return to the Rhine and the requisites of life might reach the
inhabitants unimpeded.1' This passage concisely sums up the work of the
diet of Worms. Here the Rhenish land-peace was sworn; here unlawful
tolls, except the ancient imperial tolls levied at Boppard and Kaiserswerth,
were removed; here the ungelt, a kind of excise on wine and food-stuffs,
was abolished. The same writer records the universal rejoicing with which
these measures were received, and the revival of trade and the cheapening
of prices which resulted from it.

It was on the occasion of this visit that, with the object of ingratiating
himself with his subjects, he married on 15 June as his third wife the
daughter of a prominent German noble, Beatrix of Falkenstein, a woman
reported to be remarkable for her beauty. However, the marriage had no
effect upon his position in Germany, for, some six weeks afterwards, he
crossed with her to England, where he spent the remainder of his life. He
died of paralysis on 2 April 1272, and was buried by the side of his second
wife Sancia in the great Cistercian abbey which he had founded at Hailcs.

France, with the encouragement of the Popes, took every advantage of
the political confusion which prevailed in the Empire during the last years
of the Hohenstaufen and during the interregnum to encroach upon the
imperial frontiers both in the north and in the south, in the valley of the
Rhone and in the Low Countries. In the kingdom of Aries there were, as
in Germany, the same feuds between towns and their feudal superiors, and
to this was added a further cause of disturbance, religious dissension. It
was the heresy prevalent in Provence which afforded to the Pope and to
France the opportunity to strike a blow at the authority, slight as it was,
held by the Emperor over that district. At the Lateran Council in 1815
the imperial fiefs, which included Vivarais, of Count Raymond VI of
Toulouse, the favourer of the Albigenses, were assigned without con-
sulting the lawful suzerain, the Emperor, to the leader of the crusade,
Simon de Montfort; and by a clause in the treaty concluded at Paris in
1229 Raymond was required to cede to the Church for ever the land which
he held of the Empire beyond the Rhone. In 1226 Louis VIII mustered an
army at Lyons in imperial territory and marched against the imperial town
of Avignon, which capitulated aftera three months'* siege. The feud between
Raymond VII of Toulouse and Raymond Berengar IV of Provence, who was
supported by his son-in-law Louis IX, led in 1239 to a further weakening
of the imperial and a corresponding strengthening of the French influence.
Then in 1246 the decisive blow fell. Raymond Berengar died in 1245
leaving no sons, but four daughters. The three elder were already well

1 Armales Monastici, ed. Luard (Rolls Series), iv, pp, 222 sqq.; cf. also Ann.
Wormat. sub anno 1269, p. 68.